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Subject:     "QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS."     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils  and  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

— ooOoo — 

An  ambitious  housekeeper  about  to  go  in  for  a  big  painting  job  is  to 
have  the  first  answer  on  today's  program.     I'll  read  you  her  letter: 

"Dear  Aunt  Sammy:     Will  you  tell  me  the  best  way  to  remove  calcimine 
from  a  plastered  wall.     I  want  to  paint  both  ray  walls  and  ceiling.     But  I  sup- 
pose that  I  shouldn't  paint  over  the  calcimine.    Am  I  right?    Then,  how  am  I  to 
take  the  calcimine  off?" 

She  is  quite  right.     If  you  want  your  walls  to  have  a  nice  smooth  finish, 
take  the  calcimine  off  before  you  paint.     Removing  calcimine  is  a  fairly  easy 
job.    Get  a  sponge  and  a  bucket  of  warm  water  and  just  mop  off  those  walls. 
Sonetimes  a  little  ammonia  in  the  water  helps.     Be  sure  the  walls  are  thoroughly 
dry  before  you  start  painting. 

Second  question.     A  South  Dakota  housekeeper  inquires  about  her  canned 
goods  v/hich  have  frozen,  particularly  about  some  meat  canned  in  tin.     She  wonders 
if  this  meat  is  now  safe  to  keep  and  eat. 

The  canning  people  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Econom.ics  and  in  the  meat  inspec- 
tion division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  re-port  that  frozen  canned  foods, 
including  meat,  are  safe  to  keep  and  eat  unless  the  freezing  broke  the  seal  of 
the  can.     If  the  can  bulg,ed  at  all  during  freezing,   the  seams  may  have  spread 
enough  to  allow  bacteria  to  get  in  even  though  no  leakage  appears.     For  safety's 
sake,  use  the  contents  of  any  can  bulged  by  freezing  as  promptly  as  possible. 
And  keep  the  can  cold  until  you  use  it. 

Freezing  alone  does  not  harm  canned  food  and  does  not  cause  spoilage. 
But  freezing  may  damage  the  can,  or  may  break  the  seal  of  a  glass  jar.  Food 
that  has  been  frozen  inside  a  can  is  perfectly  safe  to  eat  —  if  the  freezing 
did  not  break  the  seal  of  the  can  so  that  spoilage  bacteria  can  get  in. 

Bulges,  and  spread  seams,  and  even  the  tiniest  breaks  that  will  let 
bacteria  in  are  the  forerunners  of  spoilage. 

By  the  way,  once  any  can  of  meat  is  open,  of  course,  you  will  handle  it 
you  do  cooked  meat.     If  you  do  not  use  the  whole  can  at  one  meal,  keep  the 
left-overs  in  a  cold  place  —  a  good  refrigerator  if  possible. 
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More  trouble  from  chilly  cupboards  is  reported  in  another  letter. 
'i;ear  Aunt  Sammy:    Please  tell  me  why  the  mayonnaise  tha.t  I  had  on  the  shelf 
in  my  tack  pantry  separated  during  our  recent  below-zero  weather.    And  what 
;an  I  do  about  it? " 

Mayonnaise  is  a  very  particular  mixture.     It  is  much  like  some  people 
I  know  who  have  to  be  in  just  the  right  environment  to  be  happy.     They  can't 
stand  surroundings  that  are  too  warm  or  too  cold.     Mayonnaise  sepaio.tes  in  too 
ifarm  a  place,  and  in  a  very  cold,  place.     Even  on  the  coldest  shelf  in  the 
refrigerator  it  sometimes  separotes.     The  warmest  section  of  the  refrigerator 
is  the  place  for  it.     Mayonnaise  in  which  the  oil  has  separated  by  chilling 
fill  not  beat  together  again.     You  can  restore  the  mayonnaise  by  beating  it 
.gradually  into  more  egg. 

Now  here's  one  of  these  ra.re  inquiries  from  the  man  of  the  house.  A 

young  husband  suggests  tha,t  I  tell  his  wife  how  to  make  rice  pudding.     He  says 

he  wants  some  old-fashioned  creamy  rice  pudding  —  the  kind  you  bake  in  an  oven. 

He'd  like  to  have  some  of  that  now  and  then  in  his  new  home. 

When  I  read  that  letter  I  was  esTDecially  glad  that  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  made  its  recent  study  on  rice  cookery,  and  worked  out  directions  for 
1117  idea  of  perfect  baked  creamy  rice  pudding,  right  up  to  this  young  husband's 
specifications.     This  i  s  an  inexpensive  winter  pudding,  listeners,  an  excellent 
one  for  the  children  as  well  as  the  grown-uns,  and  a  good  choice  for  winter 
meals  when  you  want  a  dessert  that  is  nourishing.     But  it  takes  about  3  hours 
in  the  oven. 

Rice  and  milk  and  sugar  with  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  for  seasoning,  a  little 
salt  to  bring  out  the  flavor,  and  maybe  some  raisins  if  you  like  them  —  those 
are  the  ingredients  of  this  old-f i-shioned  pudding.     Shall  I  give  you  the  pro- 

"tions?    All  right.     Here  they  are:     3  tablespoons  of  unccioked  rice  

-  quart  of  milk   one-third  cup  of  sugar   one-half  teaspoon  of  nutmeg 

I  or  cinnamon   one-half  teaspoon  of  salt   and  one-half  cup  of  raisins. 

Wash  the  rice  and  stir  it  into  the  other  ingredients.     Pour  the  mixture 
into  a  baking  dish.     Bake  for  from  2  and  one-half  to  3  hours  in  a  slow  oven  — 
an  oven  that  registers  25Q  to  3CC  degrees  Fahrenheit.     Stir  3  or  U  times  during 
the  first  hour.     Serve  hot  or  cold.     Serve  with  toprailk  or  thin  cream  if  you 
like. 

One  point  to  remember  about  this  way  of  cooking  rice  is  that  the  cream- 
iness  and  delicious  flavor  come  from  long,  slow  cooking. 


